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unifying relations which binds the individual Ego tb the
whole psychical being of humanity. Only on this supposi-
tion can we understand the emotion of happiness that ac-
companies such actions. To derive it from our sensibility
to honour, gain, return services, etc, neither explains it nor
accords with actual observation, though one cannot deny
that selfish components sometimes enter into the enormous
complexity of human motives.

The like may be said of the motives of the understanding.
It seems a priori inconceivable that a mere balancing of
interests should account for the unconditional preference
given to the social-regarding impulses in our estimation of
moral value. For the maxim that a man serves his own
interest best by furthering the common good is of doubtful
truth as a general formula, and almost wholly useless as a
motive. At least it can serve as a motive only after sub-
ordination of the individual to the social will has occurred,
and brought about results that form the empirical basis for
the maxim. Again, we find the consciousness of direct unity
with the social will giving rise to that feeling of happiness
which accompanies activity for the common welfare, and
which is strengthened on the one hand* by the emotions
involved in the conquering of self-interest, and on the other
hand by the external results of unselfish action, among which
respectability and social influence play a certain part even at
this stage of moral progress.

Motives of perception and understanding are thus in-
directly, by virtue of the anticipations of feeling, rational
motives to a certain degree. But they develop into true
motives of reason only when the direct continuity of all
individual actions with the infinity of the moral world, and
the perception that the individual will corresponds to the
idea of this continuity, come into clear consciousness as the
determining grounds of action.